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Anselm had not been long in possession of the see of Canterbury when
the king, intending to wrest the duchy of Normandy out of the hands of
his brother Robert, made large demands on his subjects for supplies,
On this occasion, not content with the five hundred pounds (a very large
sum in those days) offered him by the archbishop, the king insisted, at
the instigation of some of his courtiers, on a thousand, for his nomination
to the archbishopric, which Anselm constantly refused to pay; pressing
him also to fill vacant abbeys and to consent that bishops should hold
councils as formerly, and be allowed by canons to repress crimes and
abuses, which were multiplied and passed into custom for want of such
a remedy,  especially incestuous  marriages  and  other abominable de-
baucheries.    The king was extremely provoked, and declared no one
should extort from him his abbeys any more than his crown.   And from
that day he sought to deprive Anselm of his see.    William, Bishop of
Durham, and the other prelates, acquiesced readily in the king's orders,
by which he forbade them to obey him as their primate, or treat him as
archbishop, alleging for reason that he obeyed Pope Urban during the
schism, whom the English nation had not acknowledged.    The king,
having brought over most of the bishops to his measures, applied to the
temporal  nobility,  and  bid  them  disclaim  the archbishop;   but they
resolutely answered that since he was their archbishop and had a right
to superintend the affairs of religion, it was not in their power to dis-
engage themselves from his authority, especially as there was no crime
or misdemeanour  proved against him.     King William  then,  by his
ambassador, acknowledged Urban for true pope, and promised him a
yearly pension from England if he would depose Anselm; but the legate
whom his holiness sent told that king that it was what could not be done.
St Anselm wrote to the pope to thank him for the pall he had sent him
by that legate, complaining of the affliction in which he lived under a
burden too heavy for him to bear, and regretting the tranquillity of his
solitude which he had lost.1   Finding the king always seeking occasions
to oppress his church unless he fed him with its treasures, which he
regarded as the patrimony of the poor (though he readily furnished his
contingent in money and troops to his expeditions and to all public
burdens), the holy prelate earnestly desired to leave England, that he
might apply in person to the pope for his counsel and assistance.   The
king refused him twice:   and on his applying to him a third time, he
assured the saint that, if he left that kingdom, he would seize upon the
whole revenue of the see of Canterbury, and that he should never more
be acknowledged metropolitan.   But the saint, being persuaded he could
not in conscience abide any longer in the realm to be a witness of the
oppression of the church, and not have it in his power to remedy it, set
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